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ote and afterwards wrote the following to his broth- 
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No. 50 North Fourth Street, ** Bristol, 28, 6 mo. 1833. 


PHILADELPHIA. My peAR Brotuer AND Sister,—It was 


Price Two dollars per annum, PAYABLE IN aDvance, | rather a painful determination that I could not 
or six copies for ten dollars. 


Post bi . id madporviay prudently visit you; but going to the year- 
ostage on this paper, when paid quarterly or yea : : . ‘ 
in advance, 13 cents per annumin Pennsylvania, and 26 ly meeting presented itself to my mind a 
cents per annum in other States. good deal in the shape of a duty that I could 
o-— : ones not well put by. I would not, however, have 
MEMOIR OF SAMUEL CAPPER. you suppose that I did much when there, but I 
‘islet ths aaa’ can truly say that I suffered much. I am grieved 
wae 9 ' Siig os , to see how some are substituting the letter for 
1832, 2 mo. 12. Stephen Grellet and Wm. Mee , : 
’ ; _-L,, | the spirit; arguing on a variety of matters about 
Allen were at our meeting. Wm. Allen spoke . : 
é ; Se 2 .| which the most learned are as ignorant as the 
impressively on the simplicity of the faith of . ad q 6 eo f co ol 
he gospel, and on the danger of rejecting the erates: arrears ster fr tote porn 4 
- an a ike a ed sedis caiieey aati heavenly Father to reveal them to the babes in 
rospe ‘ 2112 se 0 > ° ° . 
pont vote. “See p Christ. I believe it behoves us all to be deep- 
‘ ly watchful, lest we be drawn into any specula- 
of approaching troubles and judgments; he em-| : : , ; oo 
. tive views of right things, or into party spirit 
phatically exhorted to a preparation for such a}. a ’ 
’ re : :; | in contending for the faith as held by the apos- 
time, by a submission to the power of the Spi- | Paes F : gr 
. tras ad . tles and early disciples ; and, since that time, in 
rit, and by building on Christ, the sure Foun-| q Scalia Readies b f 
dation e great egree of purity, Dy the members of our 
: ‘ ; _18 » 
To two of his daughters, slipped under their ew Di 
bed-room door :— ary. 
« 30, 3 mo. 1833. “1834, 3 mo. 24. My mind has been much 
My Dear Girts,—I believe you are often | impressed lately, with a peculiar sense of death ; 
made sensible of the love of God in your hearts, | the feeling of its awfulness, and even entering 
and that, under its influence, you are frequently into the sensations of the body, though I do 
desirous of becoming disciples of the meek and oe few - in better health = myself. 
lowly Jesus. 1 rejoice in this belief, and earn- | Does 1t portend, or is it to prepare me for, some 
estly pray that the work may be carried on. | close affliction; or is it for my own preparation 
y pray rork may, 4 3 3 
There is one lesson which it is difficult to learn, for death ? Whatever the design, I desire that 
and which we often see is imperfectly acquired, | it may be fully answered. ; : 
even by advanced Christians; it is the subjec-} 5 mo. 17. Came to London, with my E. C., 
tion of the will, and complete forbearance toward | to attend the yearly meeting. ; 
what we apprehend is the weakness of others,}| 19. At that for ministers and elders, missed 
but which, if we were sufficiently calm dispas- | some of our able and worthy members. 
sionately to examine, we should often find 21. Our American friends are making great 
was our own weakness—or at least a mixture of | exertions to procure a liberal education for their 
our own and that of others. I do very much} youth. An excellent object; yet to be pursued 
desire that you may be preserved in meekness| with a proper estimate of its value, or it may 
and forbearance, and thus may grow in grace, lead into too high a regard for the knowledge 
and your conduct tend to the preservation of | thus to be acquired, and into a disregard of the 
peace, love, and harmony around you; not, how- | leadings of the Holy Spirit. 
ever, yielding to wrong things for the sake of} 22. It _ a very solemn part of = —_ 
temporary ease, but being ready to suffer inconve- | ing when the testimony respecting our late dear 
nience in little matters, that you may not ruffle | friend Rachel Fowler was read; and I was in- 
the tranquillity of others or yourselves. ‘ troduced into considerable exercise of mind, in 
Iam, your affectionate father, 8. C. regard to many who still remain in this_state of 








standing. 8S. Grellet gave an awful description 
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trial ond temptation ; and especially on my own 
account. 

23. Went to Gracechurch-street meeting, in 
which Stephen Grellet was very beautifully en- 
gaged on the whole gospel of Christ. 

» mo. 25, First-day. In the present cir- 
cumstances of our Society, there is great dan- 
ger of party feeling; and I pray that those who 
are favored, amid these conflicts, to keep their 
standing on Christ, the immovable Rock, may 
not be sorely wounded by an endeavor, in their 
own wills, to resist the blast. 

28. J. J. Gurney made some striking re- 
marks on the subject of bringing our testimony 
against war home to our minds; and also on the 
influence which we ought to use among the 
poor and degraded of our population. 

30. <A solemn concluding sitting. 

7 mo. 28. Quite fatigued with business ; but 
calm under difficulties.” 


Notwithstanding these commercial trials, 
Samuel Capper yielded to the belief that he 
must labor amdng the poor during the summer ; 
and thus writes on the subject to John C. :— 


“ Bristol, 20, 10 mo., 1834. 


My very DEAR BrorHer,—F rom some con- 
versation which thou and I had, I think thou 
wilt not be surprised to hear that I applied to 
our last monthly meeting for its sanction to my 


holding a few meetings with the most neglected 
and destitute portion of the people. This was 
granted, and a meeting was held yesterday week, 
in a large workshop. I believe it was a satis- 
factory occasion, as was also one held under a 
tent yesterday, in the Dings. Many hundreds 
were there, and were very orderly, though it 
was thought that numbers of them had rarely 
been in a place of worship. It is intended to 
hold another next first-day. The engagement 
is a very awful one to me ; but hitherto we have 
been wonderfully helped, and the people ap- 
pear to be really thankful for such opportuni- 
ties.”’ 

This letter contains the first notice of a tent- 
meeting. It was afterwards found, that to con- 
vene the people in a tent, pitched in any suita- 
ble locality, was one of the best ways of procu- 
ring access to the lowest and most degraded ; 
the class of his fellow-creatures to whom &am- 
uel Capper’s mind was particularly attracted, 
with the desire to arouse their attention to the 
interests of their souls. His friends, therefore, 
kindly purchased a tent for his use. 

Samuel Capper was, about this time, extrica- 
ted from the difficulties with which he had long 
had to contend, and became temporarily engaged 
in a well-established house in Bristol. 

During the autumn of this year, accompanied 
by one of his sons, he travelled extensively in 
Ireland on business, and was there, as during 
his continental journey, brought into much feel. 
ing on account of the sad effects of Popery on 
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its deluded ieieme, ‘He also demand over 
the effects of what he denominated “ whiskey 
madness.” He writes to his wife from 


“ Waterford, 1, 12 mo. 1834. 
Everywhere they are wonderfully 
improving the roads; and, if distillation were 
prohibited, 1 see no reason why this should not 
be one of the finest and most prosperous parts 
of the united kingdom. 

Cork, 13th. Ihave had the opportunity of 
a little conversation with one or two Roman 
Catholics, and ascertained that they are held in 
the very bondage of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. 

2\st. I have bought ‘The Poor Man’s 
Manual,’ and ‘ The Key of Paradise.’ Surely 
the popish clergy will have much to answer for, 
on account of the follies, not to say blasphemies, 
which such books contain !” 


* Limerick, 8, 1 mo., 

I have been a little rheumatic since 

the sharp frosts; but, when I see hundreds 

walking about barefoot, and behold the cabins 

which they inhabit, one dare hardly even men- 

tion such slight inconveniences. 1 sometimes 

feel as if I could almost lay down my life to free 

them from the chains of idolatry, which still 

produces the same effects that are so affectingly 
described by the prophets.” 

Samuel Capper, though so fully prepared to 
sympathize in the sorrows of his friends, had 
not then, as he states, been called to endure “<4 
ilar privations ; but this was subsequently, 
rather a remarkable manner, his allotment ; fot 
besides an unmarried adult son, he followed to 
the grave three married children and their part- 
ners in life; and had to care for some of the 
orphans as long as he lived. 

The loss of his children he deeply felt ; but 
he and his dear wife were supported under it, 
in true Christian resignation, and could acknow- 
ledge that the Lord doeth all things well. 

In the spring of 1835,Samuel Capper attend- 
ed the yearly meeting in Dublin, where he 
made the following memoranda :— 

“ 4 mo. 26. First-day. I felt called upon, in 
meeting, to address several states. John War- 
ren followed on the same subjects; and, in the 
course of his testimony, beautifully displayed 
the mercy of God, in Christ, in the propitiatory 
sacrifice. He also set forth the quickening bap- 
tizing power of the Holy Spirit, and insisted on 
the necessity of devoted obedience to the teach- 
ings of the Spirit. 

4 mo. 28. The state of the Society, as elicit- 
ed by the answers to the Queries, brought forth 
some excellent advice, and warm expostulation 
with those who have been, and still are, the ob- 
| jects of the invitations of Him who hath mani- 
fested his love, in that he hath given /imsel/ 
for us. I felt it right to make some remarks on 
what appears to me the present extension of 


1835, 





eh 


_ 
‘ 


tendering visitation to many, especially among 
the young; and torecommend a deep and fer- 
vent labor after an establishment on Christ; in 
order that those who have been thus graciously 
dealt with may be prepared for usefulness, and 
may stand in a day of trial and distress, which 
is, I believe, at hand. 

29. John Warren was largely exercised, both 
in testimony and supplication ; his services were 
very lively and impressive. My mind is filled 
with the belief that the gracious Shepherd of 
the flock is offering his divine protection, and 
that many will, and some have, come near to be 
taught of Him. Oh! the day of calamity will 
drive some to Him for safety who, if they would 
give up now, might be favored to remain, with 
confidence, in the ‘munition of rocks,’ until 
the calamity be overpast. 

5 mo. 3. 
his company was truly delightful. 

3. First-day. 
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Walked to Kingstéwn, and |. 





i 





prevalence of Divine influence in our silent 
meetings. I think we shall have less preaching, 
on account of the unsatisfied state of the peo- 
ple, and I trust a more deep ministry, when it 
is exercised.’’ 

Diary. 

“1836, 5 mo. 14. Went to London, to at- 
tend the yearly meeting. 

5 mo. 16 The meeting of ministers and 
elders was opened by a solemn communication 
from Sarah Grubb, encouraging those who had 
come up with hearts turned to the Lord, and 
looking singly to Him, to put their confidence 
in Him. In the afternoon, Wm. Forster gave 
a beautiful exposition of true gospel ministry, 
and of his belief in the guidance of the Spirit, 
and in the inefficacy of words without the pow- 
er of God, the Anointing, to baptize and con- 


Dr. Hancock breakfasted with us; | trite. 


17. J. and H. C. Backhouse gave an ac- 
ount of their visit in America: it was weighty, 


had laborious and searching service. How much and bore ample testimony to the immediate gui- 
real satisfaction those lose who are not willing to ! dance of the Spirit, 


let Christ reign! They are, in consequence, 
the subjects of a tyrant indeed 


in my place, but it has been a trying day. Re- | 


turned by railway. 

5. Sailed for Holyhead.” 

He was also this year at the yearly meeting 
in London, and, while there, wrote to a friend 
in Ireland : 


“ London, 21, 5 mo., 1835. 

. . LT believe that my mind is often ex- 
ercised that thou mayest be found filling up thy 
place, according to the will of Him whom thou 
desirest to serve. My heart has rejoiced in this 
belief, and my secret prayers have arisen for thy 
preservation and growth. I believe, my dear 
friend, that the manifestation of the Lord's will 
is, when duly waited for, very distinct; and 
that He condescends to discover to us the way 
in which we should walk, in matters which to 
some may appear almost exclusively of this 
world. The particular desire which now arises 
in my mind is, that thou mayest be kept, by his 
power, faithfully devoted in all things ; waiting 
to know His blessed will; and, without being 
turned out of the way by others, given up to do 
it; and I am persuaded that, notwithstanding 
the trials that are the needful attendants of every 
Christian, thou wilt know great joy and peace 
in following the lowly Jesus, the Captain of our 
salvation ; and that He will conspicuously own 
thee as his friend, by showing thee the glories 
of his kingdom. ‘Ye are my friends, if ye do 
whatsoever I command you.’”’ 

Again this summer he held many public meet- 
ings in Bristol, Kingswood, ete. 

In his diary, he writes, on the opening of 
another year :— 

“1836, 1 mo. 9. I have been particularly 
impressed with a sense of the extraordinary 











22. First-day. Wm. Forster spoke power- 


I hope I was fully in Tottenham meeting. 


25. At the Peel meeting, mymind was com- 


forted and strengthened by a sense of the un- 
changeableness of God and of the truth; and 
also by a precious uniting feeling of Divine re- 
gard. Abigail Dockray, Barnard Dickenson, 
etc., spoke in a train of harmonious feeling. 

5. mo. 26. H. C. Backhouse and Abigail 
Dockray visited our meeting, and the former 
was favored to deliver one of the most complete 
and beautiful gospel sermons that I ever heard. 

28. The yearly meeting concluded solemnly, 
though, throughout, the Divine presence has 
been more felt as a shield than as a sword.” 

Eighteen public meetings were held, near 
sristol, during the summer. 


To his Aunt, Mary Capper. 
“ Bris‘ol, 29, 10 mo., 1836. 

My pear Aunt,—Although we have not 
yet expressed our sympathy with thee, in thy 
indisposition and its accompanying depression, 
my wife and I have thought much of thee. We 
know something of these feelings; and are thus 
somewhat prepared to enter into the sense of 
entire dependence which, under such circum- 
stances, is realized; as well as that of unwor- 
thiness, and of actually deserving such proba- 
tionsand much more. We can, my dear aunt, feel 
all this; and, at the same time, when through 
Divine favor we are not so tried, we can see the 
wisdom of the dispensation; the cause that we 
have to praise the Lord for thus dealing with 
us; and we dare venture to believe that, when 
He has tried thee and proved thy love to Him, 
thou wilt be blest with a sense of his Divine 
presence ; andin proportion as thou hast seen 


the depths of thy own poverty, wilt thou rejoice 
in His riches. 


wpe» 
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Do not, my dear aunt, suppose that we imag- 
ine our experience to be of the same measure as 
thine: oh no; we think that it has been of the 
same nature, and of a degree apportioned to our 
child-like state ; yet do we feel as if we might say 
how much we felt for thee, and how sincerely we 
desire—sometimes pray—that thy head may be 
lifted above the billows. Thou hast had large 
experience of the love and goodness of the Good 
Shepherd of the flock: and we trust that thou 
wilt be preserved in patience, possessing thy 
soul’s confidence in Him, until the time come 
when, having drunk the cup appointed thee, 
thou art made partaker of His peace, which 
passeth understanding. Though we are thy ju- 
niors, we feel ourselves approaching the confines 
of time, and are favored to look upon its con- 
cerns as of secondary importance ; as if we were 
likely, at a period not distant, to leave our chil- 
dren and friends, and enter on the state of ex- 
istence which is beyond the grave; and we ear- 
nestly desire that we may be favored to join 
those who have already passed from this state of 
trial, in singing praises to Him who has pur- 
chased us, and who, when we are unclothed of 
our righteousness, will clothe us with His own.” 

In the spring of 1837 he held some public 
meetings in Bath. [He remarks in his diary :— 

“13837, 3 mo. 26. A very solemn and fa- 
vored one in Avon Street. I think I felt too 
much at liberty afterwards, and perhaps a little 
inclined to presume on the help afforded. I long 
to be preserved in true humility. 

28. Quarterly mecting at Melksham. I had 
a very satisfactory interview with George Withy, 
who said that he felt very peaceful, and looked 
forward without fear. In allusion to the at- 
tacks made upon our Society, he said, ‘It is 
many years since I received the truth, as held 
by Friends, and from a belief therein I have 
never swerved; nor am I at all shaken now.” 

To be continued, 


Accountof RicuarpD Barrett of Waddon, near 
Oraydon, England; who died 4 mo, 4, 1855. 


This dear Friend was so long known and be- 
loved as a mivister of the gospel in our religious 
society, that any lengthened details of his life 
and labors are not required. We shall there- 
fore only briefly supply a few particulars con- 
cerning him, which may prove instructive and 
interesting to our readers. 

Richard Barrett was born in the year 1784, 
and was blessed with pious parents, who were 
careful to inculcate into the minds of their chil- 
dren those sentiments of truth and uprightness, 
and that habit of watchfulness unto prayer, 
which forméd such conspicuous traits of his 
character in after life. 

He was educated at Islington school, and 
while there, and during his apprenticeship to 
his father’s business, he was distinguished by a 
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meek and humble spirit, desiring to set a good 
example to those around him of his own age, ty 
many of whom he was a faithful friend and 
counsellor. The limited leisure time at his dis. 
posal was occupied in perusing the Holy Scrip. 
tures, and in devising and carrying out various 
plans of usefulness to others. 

It was at this period of his life that Bible 
Societies were first established in this country, 
in the operations of which he took an active 
part, and continued to do so until a very late 
period. 

Among the various institutions subsequently 
established to promote the moral and physical 
welfare of mankind, few appealed to his sym- 
pathies in vain; but those which claimed his 
especial attention, and received the largest share 
of his labors and support, were the Societies 
which have long and earnestly struggled against 
Slavery, War, and Drunkeuness—evils which 
he has often adverted to as the most fearful anom- 
alies in professing Christendom, presenting in- 
surmountable obstacles to the spread of truth 
and righteousness on the earth, and bringing 
reproach on the name of religion itself. 

The services of our dear Friend in the minis- 
try of the gospel, which commenced about the 
year 1814, were extended to most parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland. There are, probably, few 
meetings within these limits, in which they will 
not be remembered. f 

The lively exercise of his gift, the earnest- 
ness of his appeals to the unregenerate mind, 
and his persuasive, yet uncompromising testi- 
mony to the practical character of the religion 
of Christ, will doubtless be fresh in the minds 
of many who have been instructed and profited 
by them. In social and family visits he was 
enabled in astriking manner, to administer eon- 
fort to the mourners, and to those under afflic- 
tion, as well as to encourage the humble disci- 
ple in his heavenward course. To him, as he 
advanced in life, it may truly be said, Christ 
was increasingly precious. In public ministry, 
and in private intercourse, he often bore a clear 
and emphatic testimony to his great mediatorial 
work in the reconciliation of fallen man, and 
to the power of his love in the heart to quicken 
it to a sincere devotedness to the service of God, 
and to prepare the sow for a blessed entrance 
into the kingdom of heaven. 

During the latter years of his life, it was 
evident to himself and his friends that organic 
disease of the heart had commenced. He was 
aware of the critical nature of his complaint, 
yet he was anxious not to slacken in the path of 

| duty. Often were those around him concerned 
at the exertions he made, when the state of hi« 
, health seemed to require increased care, and rest 
|of body and mind. In the 3rd month he paid 
a religious visit to the meetings in Suffolk ; it 
, was completed under considerable bodily weak- 
ness, but with much comfort and real en- 
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joyment to himself and to his friends. The 
state of his mind at this time may be shown by 
a few extracts from his correspondence during 
the two weeks previous to his decease. Writing 
from Ipswich, 3d mo. 16th, he remarks, “ My 
own cup often overflows with consolation.” And 
again, “‘[t is our inestimable privilege to ap- 
proach our heavenly Father in his Son’s name, 
and to ask for his sake all we want, he/ieving, 
with the assurance that we shall receive it. I 
believe that this has reference to temporal as well 
as spiritual things.” 

He returned 


month. On the 29th, in a letter to a dear friend 


home on the 26th of the 3rd | 
| caution to unprofitable timidity. 


at Ispwich, the humility and reverence of his | 
character are apparent in the following expres- | 


sions: “If I have lately been any higher up, 
any nearer to the Tem ple, I feel now that I am 
going to the ‘ Beggar's gate,’ the safest place I 
am sure for me, and it may be for those near and 
dear to me—bevause there the blessing of our 
preservation may be asked, may be prayed 
for.”’ 

In the following night, he became alarmingly 
ill, with a spasmodic attack, attended with great 
difficulty of breathing. Although severe, it 
passed off, yielding to the remedies applied. 


On First day, he remained at home, at the re- | 


quest of his family. After a season of solemn 
retirement in the morning, he remarked to his 
wife that they had been favored together to feel 
the presence of the Lord, and the everlasting 
arms to be underneath them. On Fourth day, 
the 4th of 4th month, he felt sufficiently re- 
covered to go to London, to consult his physi- 
cian, and in the evening he finished a letter to 
another dear friend, in which, alluding to his 
previous attack, he moet On First and Second 
days I endeavored to be quiet " and this morning 
[ am as well as when | left thy hospitable dwel- 
ling. Last evening I received the account of 
the peaceful exit of our late dear friend Jacob 
Post,—it would have been pleasant to me once 
more to have seen him resigned and cheerful on 
the brink of eternity; we cannot doubt that he 
has entered one of those mansions in the Father’s 


house, prepared by Him who said—‘I am the 
door.’”’ 


In striking conjunction with the foregoing ex- 


pressions, is their almost immediate realization 
in the experience of our beloved friend, the sub- 
ject of the present memoir. An hour or two 
after retiring to bed he sustained another and 
more violent attack, from which he never rallied. 
The usual remedies were applied, and his medi- 
cal attendant was summoned, but before he ar- 
tived, the purified spirit had departed to its 
rest, leaving his family and the church to mourn 
the loss of one who was beloved and honored in 
every relation of life. Of him, it may be said 
with truth, that having served God in his gene- 
ration, he fell asleep in Christ.- Annual Monitor. 
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EXTREMES. 


Extremes lose the characters of their origi- 
nals, trench upoa other duties, and thus become 
vicious. A few obvious examples may suffice. 
Thus, in its excess, even charity, as alms giv- 
ing, becomes prodigality and an encouragement 
of imposition ; as re igi ious toleration and for- 
bearance, it may lead tu lukewarmness, and 
neglect of zeal. Economy may be carried to 
penuriousness; diligence in business, to the 
worship of mammon. Liberty overstrained 
is licentiousness; good government, despotism 
and tyranny. Courage may grow to rashness ; 
Plainness may 
degenerate into an affectation of singularity or 
coarseness; neatness may be encouraged to 


| gayety, or even till it verge upon idolatry. Jus- 


tice and good discipline may be extended to se- 
verity and cruelty ; mercy, to an encouragement 
of aggression and crime. The extreme of faith 
is supe srstition and cre dulity ; that of its con- 
trary is proud infidelity. Courtesy in excess is 
compliment, adulation and deceit ; simplicity of 
manners overwrought becomes repulsive blunt- 
Religious zeal may be pursued to party 
spirit and rancour; moderation itself to culpa- 
ble indifference. 

Perhaps soundness of mind may be defined 
to be such a proper estimate of the various du- 
ties as will retain them all in their just and 
harmonious proportions. ‘Surely the spirit of 
Truth must be humbly and watchfully sought 
for, as alone able to confer this great attainment, 
and to guard against the approaches of evil on 


every hand. 


ness. 


It must not, however, be supposed that, by 
thus commending moderation, it is designed to 
plead for a middle course, if such were possible, 
between good and evil, truth and error, light 
and darkness. The path of the Christian will 
ever be a decided one, and the revealed will of 
the Lord must be his guide, teaching him to 
combine decision with moderation, and to pur- 
sue a straight-forward and consistent course, 
equally removed from «ll dangerous extremes. 


A slight acquaintance with human nature may 
| suffice to demonstrate that, too urgent efforts to 
enforce on others any particular impression, es- 
pecially if not very evident or agreeable, often 
tend, not only to be unsuccessful, but to pro- 
duce, sooner or later, inclinations and resolu- 
tions the very opposite to those desired. A spi- 
rit of resistance is excited by the urgency em- 
ployed, especially when it comes with the tone 
of authority. Hence the ill success, in many 
instances, of the earnest endeavors of parents 
with their children. And to the same cause we 
must attribute the effect of any strong and ex- 
treme enforcement of doctrine or practice, in 
producing another directly the contrary. Thus 
prudence and discretion are perhaps never more 
requisite, than in the manner and degree of ur- 
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ging even precious truths; lest, though with the 
best intentions, we close the avenues of the 
heart against their reception, and defeat the end 
in view. The persuasive pleadings -of reason, 
candor and affection, manifesting a conscientious 
sense of what is desired to be inculcated, appear 
to be the most efficient means which can be em- 
ployed on the wayward human mind —J. Allen. 


MEDIATION, OR A VOICE FOR PEACE. 


The ‘‘ Advocate of Peace”’ continues to be 
issued with due regularity every month. The | 
number for last month contains the form of | 
a petition, which it is recommended to the pub- | 
lic to copy and get signed by as many names as | 
possible, and forward forthwith to some mem- 
ber of Congress. It is as fullows :— 

‘To the Honorable Senate and House of Re- 
presentatives of the United States :-— 

“ The undersigned legal voters of ; 
in the State of , desirous of superse- 
ding war by wise and feasible substitutes, re- 
spectfully request from your honorable bodies 
such action as you may deem best “ to secure in 
our treaties with other nations, a provision for 
referring to the decision of umpires all misun- 
derstandings that cannot be satisfactorily ad- 
justed by amicable negotiation.”’ 

The leading paper is an able argument in fa- 
vor of “stipulated arbitration as an alternative 
for the sword.” It is proposed to substitute 
for war, a rational and peaceful Christian pro- 
cess of justice between nations, analogous to 
what every civilized society has provided, not 
only for individuals, but for all manner of com- 
munities. The cause isa holy one, and it de- 
serves the encouraging support of every gen- 
uine friend of humanity. 

The spectacle that has been presented for 
the last two years, is indeed melancholy. The 
life-blood of several of the most powerful na- 
tions of the earth has been poured out like wa- 
ter. The cost in human beings thus far, has 
been something like half a million of men, and 
the awful work still continues. The nations, too, 
are among the most intelligent and civilized 
upon the face of the earth, and, with one excep- 
tion, all profess to be followers of the meek aud 
lowly founder of the Christian religion. If such 
a contest were in progress between the members 
of a family, or a body of neighbors, either in 
Russia, Turkey, England, France or Sardinia, 
the authorities would interfere, and put an end 
to the gory horror. In the present case, how- 
ever, the other nations either look on with sym- 
pathy for one or the other of the parties, or 
volunteer to take part in the struggle. The 
friends of peace seem comparatively powerless. 
The blood of the combatants is up, and their 
determination, as repeatedly avowed, is to crip- 
ple, or, if possible, to destroy one another. Can- 


| remaed at the earliest mowent possible. 
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not aousthing be Sand in hoe way of mediation ? 
Why skould ‘the United States Government re- 
fuse or neglect to make the attempt? Success 
in-euch a cause would indeed be a triumph ; 
while failure would bring no reproach upon this 
country. During the last session of Congress, 
the subject was conside red, but it was not acted 
upon, in conseque nce of an intimation from one 
of the foreign Ministers, that the time had not 
come, and that the offer would therefore not be 
accepted, But many imports ant events have 
since taken place, and we sincerely trust that a 
movement so benevolent will be 


revived and 
Se- 
| bastopol has fallen, and since that great event, 
a kind of lull has taken place in the sanguinary 
struggle. The national gladiators have paused, 
apparently exhausted, as if to take breath. The 
moment therefore seems propitious to offer me- 
diation. The very fact that a slight misunder- 
tanding has taken place between the United States 
and Great Britain, would ouly render such an offer 
the more magnanimous and the more 
Indeed, whatever the results, it is due to our- 
s:lves and the cause of humanity that the offer 
should be made. ‘The wonder to us is, that it 
should have been delayed so long by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Nations, after all, 
are like individuals in many respects, and thus 
a difficulty between interested and excited par- 
ties, is often capable of being adjusted by a dis- 
interested one. This is exactly the position of 
the United States in the Eastern War. Our 
relations with all the combatants are friendly, 
and they are likely to continue so for many 
years t» come. Surely then we should venture 
to stretch out the olive branch, and to invite 
honorable reconciliation. Heaven would ap- 
prove and smile upon the effort. —Va. Inquirer. 


graceful 


HARDSHIPS OF OUR LOT. 


How frequently do we hear men complain of 
the hardship of their lot, and lament that they 
were not born to a more fortunate position, or 
have not been as successful in business as some 


others whose circumstances they envy. We are 
all too apt to mark the dark features in our own 
destiny, and, setting them in opposition to bright 
ones of our neighbor's, arraign Providence, and 
murmur our complaints against the unequal al- 
lotment. We set up our low pecuniary position 
against our neighbor's lofty one, but forget, at 
the same time, to throw into the balances our 
own and our family’s florid health against his 
feebleness and disease ; we observe with sickness 
of heart the honors heaped upon him, while we 
plod on in a humble and obscure pathway, but 
we leave out of sight the hollow-hearted mock- 
ery of too many of these honors, which will be 
torn from his brow by the very hands that placed 
them there, just when their possession begins to 
be necessary to his happiness. We see another’s 
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children decked out in finery a riding in a 
carriage, while ours are dressed in humble garb 
and go on foot; and we mourn in love of our 
own dear offspring, that they too cannot be in 
like manner gratified ; but we overlook the fact 
that perhaps the former is a broken band, and 
that death is even now waiting fur others, while 
ours are spared to us by that very Providence, 
for whose mercies we are so ungrateful. 

We have in our mind a really excellent friend, 
and one usually reasonable in the affairs of life, 
but who occasionally looks upon the dark side | 
his own fortune, and laments over im: aginary 
hardships. He is not blessed with wealth it is 
true, but he has a home replete with internal 
comfort, a kind and gentle wife, and three young 
buds of promise springing up aroun 1 his he arth- 
stone. He asserts wit th all since rity that a babe 


in a house is a wellspring of pleasure, but he | 
material blessings are not | 


sometimes thinks 
showered upon him quite sufficiently m addition. 

One evening, after indulging in a mood of un- 
reasonable melancholy, he sat before his own 
cheerful grate, while his wife was busy plying 
her needle, and the children were prattling at |i 
his feet. A messenger came in from the tele- | 
graph office with a dispatch, which announced 
to him the fearful intelligence that. a dear friend 
about his own age, but whose pecuniary and 
social position he had sometimes almost envied, 
had been accidentally killed. The unfortunate | 
man was on board a train of cars that met with | 
a collision, and, without a moment’s warning, he | 
was deprived of life. He left a family to mourn 
a husband and fathe rs untimely end. Need 
we say that, in view of such a calamity; our 
friend gathe red his own little flock around him, 
and felt as if the fearful message was a just re- | 
buke to him for his unreasonable complaining ! 
At another time, his friends had put him in 
nomination for a political office and one of trust 
and profit, with a very reasonable prospect of his | 
success ; but just at the moment of election, by | 
some jugglery of parties, he lust the place by a few 
votes. Greatly chagrined at the result, he went | 
home, on the evening his defeat was made certain, | 
in one of his fits of melancholy and discontent | 
As he entered his house with a careless slam |i 
of the door, his wife met him with an anxious 
expression of countenance and a caution to be 
quiet, as the youngest boy, a bright little fellow 
of two years, after a feverish day, had just sunk 
into an uneasy slumber, and was then moaning 
and tossing in his sleep. The illness increased 
until the next morning, when a physician was 
called, who pronounced it a dangerous case of 
scarlet fever. 

Day and night, both the father and the mother 
watched be side the poor boy’s little bed, while 
he lay at death’s door; and when the fever at 
length took a favorable turn, need we add the 
hearts of both parents went out in gratitude to 
God for his merey? How mean and pitiful did 


| or stock. 


| agriculturists, the 
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the late pa pointmer nt in his politioal aspira- 
tions appear in the eyes of the father, compared 
with the joy he experienced when he became 
assured that the youngest lamb of his flock was 
yet spared to them by the Good Shepherd.— 


Rural New- Yorker. 


THE DHOORA. 


The experiments with this remarkable plant, 
by several gentlemen belonging to the Green- 
wood Farmer’s Club, are so satisfactory and im- 
| portant, that a notice of them, and a particular 


| deseription of the plant itself, will be a valuable 


addition to ows agricultural knowledge. The 
botanical name of this plant is Sorghum Vulgate ; 
it is also known by the name of the Indian 


| Millet. Prof. James F. Johnston, of England, 


whose labors have achieved so much for the agri- 
culture of his own country, and of the world, and 
whose lamented death the newspapers are just 
now rec ording, thus briefly describes the Dhoora 
plant: “Dhurra or Dhoora—a small kind of 
grain, much cultivated and extensively consumed 
in India and Egypt, and the interior of Africa 
— is quite equal in nutritive value, to the average 


}of our English wheats, and yields a beautiful 


white flour. According to my analysis back wheat 


| flour contains 103, and Dhoora ‘flour 1lj per 


cent. of gluten.” Now, since gluten is the 


| chief nutritive ingredient of all our grains, this 


comparison of the Professor exhibits, at once, a 
nutritive value of the Dhoora that surpasses some 
of the richest grains in use, for the food of man 
With such qualities as these, report- 
ed by Professor Johnston, and other scientific 
Sorghum Vulgate could not 
long escape the practical test of our intellectual 
farmers. 

It was introduced to the notice of the Green- 
wood Club, by Dr. Horace Leland, and after- 
wards more thoroughly tested by Maj. R. A. 
Griffin, of the same vicinity. He planted it 
after the last part of spring, some time in April, 
four feet in the row, and fifteen inches in the 
drill, depositing five or six grains in a hill. He 

afterwards thinned down toone stalk, transplant- 
ing to hills that were deficient ; it will bear trans- 
plantingas we ‘llascabbage. This thinning is neces- 
sary, from the strong tendency of the plant to 
sucker and spread. The soil, such as would be 
selected for common corn, should be properly 
prepared and manured before planting; and 
with ordinary preparation of this sort, the yield 
is from 80 to 100 bushels per acre. 

Extending his ee recently to the 
green stalk of the Dhoora, Maj. G. discovered a 
cause of its being so much relished by stock, and 
its singular fattening effects, in addition to the 
excellent qualities of its grain. He found, on 
chewing the stalk, which he perceived was con- 
sumed in this way by the stock, that it is ex- 
ceedingly rich in cane juice—but little inferior 
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to the sugar cane itself. Several practical gentle- 
men, to whom he exhibited this fact, were as- 
tonished, and deemed a test of its syrup and 
sugar-producing qualities worthy of special at- 
tention. 

Maj. G. informs us that he has now forty-five 
hogs for slaughter, that have not taken from his 
crib a single bushel of corn apiece, having been 
wholly fattened on ground nuts, the pea pasture, 
and the Dhoora corn. A few will doubtless sur- 
mise, from this flattering account, that Maj. G., 
or some one else in his vicinity, has Dhoora seed 
for sale. Itis not so. He has, indeed, a large 
quantity on hand—a hogshead full—but scarcely 
enough for his own use, and for*gratuitous dis- 
tribution among his neighbors. 

This brief description of the Dhoora plant is 
substantially true, and we have laid it before 
our readers, believing that its cultivation, in re 
spect to stock alone, is destined to work a great 
and earnestly desired revolution in our domestic 


and agricultural economy.— Abbeville (S. C.) 
Banner. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 26, 1856. 


Diep,—On the 13th inst., in the 74th year of 
his age, Epwarp TaTNaLt, a valuable member 


and elder of Wilmington Monthly Meeting, Dela- 
ware. 


; On the 2Ist of 12th mo., 1855, in the 2ist 
year of herage, of typhoid fever, Rutu C. Knient, 
wile of Jonathan Knight, Jr., of Mahaska Co., 
lowa, a member of Spring Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends. 

, Of typhoid fever, at North Berwick, Me., 
on the 18th of 9th mo. last. Joun Burrum, son 
of Benajah and Cynthia Buffum, inthe 15th year 
of his age. He was a youth of much promise, 
and endeared to many by his amiable disposition ; 
and those who witnessed his innocent life have 
the consoling trust that his end was peace. 


——, Atthe residence of her son-in-law, Na- 
than Wasson, near Cambridge city, Ind., on the 
3d of Srd mo. last, in the 74th year of her age, 
Anne Moore, widow of Thomas Moore, an ap- 
proves minister of the Gospel in the Society of 

riends, This dear friend in early life had not a 
right of membership in the Society of Friends, or 
the opportunity of attending their meetings, ex- 
cept such as were appointed occasionally by min- 
isters travelling in the neighborhood. When she 
grew up, she attached herself to the Methodist Soe 
ciety, but not finding that spiritual life which her 
soul thirsted after, she withdrew from them, and 
she felt that it would be right to join in member- 
ship with Friends, notwithstanding it was near 
thirty miles to their nearest meeting. Some years 
after, having removed and settled amongst Friends, 
she was permitted to experience much peace in 
attending their meetings; and receiving a gift in 
the ministry, and abiding under the baptizing pow- 
er of the Holy Spirit, she grew in her gift, and 
she was enabled to minister to the edification and 
comfort of her friends. It was her lot to pass 
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through many trying dispensaticns, but trusting 
not in any outward help, but in Him who she 
believed ordereth all things aright, she was ena- 
bled to say, “‘ the Lord giveth and the Lord taketh 
away, blessed be the name of the Lord.”’ She was 
a tirm believer in all of the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as held 
by the Society of Friends; often referring to that 
of the atonement as the Christian’s only hope of 
salvation, and expressing, with the apostle, that it 
is not by works of righteousness that we have 
done, but by grace that we are saved. 

Having been concerned to do her day’s work in 
the day-time, she was graciously permitted, when 
near her close, to feel that He whom she had long 
loved and endeavored to serve, was still near her, 
enabling her calmly to resign her spirit into his 
hands. 

Diep, Near Dublin, Wayne Co, Ind., on the 
16th of 12th month last, in the 75th year of 
his age, James Grirrin, an esteemed member of 
the Society of Friends. 


HISTORY OF THE SHAWNEES. 


Henry Harvey, a member of the Society of 
Friends, has published a * History of the Shawnee 
Indians, from the year 1681 to 1854, inclusive.” 
Mr. Harvey has lived with this tribe for the last 
twenty-five years, and has had opportunities for 
gathering its scattered history which nobody else 
enjoyed. He gives an account of their migrations, 
councils, treaties, wars, and their present settle- 
ment in Kansas, together with an account of their 
character and manners at thetimeof Penn. The 
Shawnees have long been under the care of the 
Society of Friends, and are now settled on farms 
and cultivating the earth. Schools are main- 
tained among them, and much has been done for 
their mental and materialimprovement. Slavery, 
it seems, has introduced its distractions even 
among these remnants of Indian tribes; and at 
their late election of Chief and Council, the 
Shawnees were divided into pro-slavery and anti- 
slavery parties. The latter were successful, and 
elected their chief and a majority of the Council, 
in spite of the active electioneering efforts of the 
pro-slavery leaders in Kansas. Mr. Harvey in- 
forms us that the Indians themselves do not hold 
slaves ; they are all owned by half breeds or whites, 
who have intermarried into the tribe. The num- 


ber of slaves among them is smal].—American 
Publishers’ Circular. 


BEQUESTS TO CHILDREN. 


Some one has said, give your children a for- 
tune without education, and at least one half the 
number will go to ruin. This is but part ofa 
great truth. Give your children a fortune and 
an education, without instilling those religious 
| principles which come from the warm heart and 
| loving lips of a pious mother, and those children 

will, in the large majority of cases, grow up to an 
| aimless life, toearly ruin here, and perdition here- 
after. It is too much the fashion now-a-days to 
' deify “« Education,” to make it the panacea for all 








human ills; but without the accompaniment of 
sterling religious principle, it is but a ship in a 
storm, without a rudder, on a rock-bound coast, 
an engine of death in giant and reckless hands. 
Hall's Journal of Health. | 
| 





EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS IN MOLDAVIA. 


The following is the text of the decree, dated | 
the 28th of November, by which Prince Ghika 
his emancipated the serfs in Moldavia :— 

“The law voted in 1844 by the Extraordi- | 
nary General Assembly, relative to the enfran- | 
chisement of the serfs belonging to the State, to 
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spirit in conformity with the great laws of hu- 
manity, and at the same time not to forget the 
indemnity which isdue tothe possessors of slaves, 
and we recommend it to prepare a bill on the 
subject, and to submit it to us, in order that it 
may be diseussed by the General Divan 

“Our opinion is that the bases of this meas- 
ure should be—1, the immediate abolition of 
slavery in Moldavia; 2, the regulation and the 


mode of apportioning the indemnity t be ac- 
corded to the possessors of slaves. We hope 


that the co-oneration of our countrymen, with- 
out distinction, will not fail us in this humane 
question. We do not doubt that the Ministers 























the metropolis, to the bishoprics, and to themon- | themselves will devote their efforts to carry out 
asteries in general, provided at the same time | to its full extent the task which we thus confide 
for the progressive purchase of the serfs of pri-| to them, and for this purpose we reckon on the 
vate persons, by setting apart for the purpose the | zeal and on the principles of humanity which 
sums avising from the tax of the freed men. | 

















{ 
“The object of this philanthropic measure | 


was to arrive, in a series of years, at the aboli 
tion of slavery in this country, and it reposed 
principally on the hope that most of the owners 
of serfs, moved by emulation, would sponta- | 
neously aid in the liberation of the human be- | 


they have constantly displayed. 
 (Signed,) “G. Gara. 
‘(Countersigned,) “ R. Maurosenr.” 
The Administrative Council Extraordinary, in 
its sitting of the 28th ult., declared that it re- 
ceived this document with profound gratitude, 


and it charged two of its members to draw up 


ings in their possession. We, however, regret a bill in accordance with the principles laid dowa 


to have to state that very few among them have, | 
thus far, responded to the humane appeal, while, 

on the other hand the small sums set apart for 

redeeming slaves have not, by any means, ef- 

fected their complete manumission. 

“ Among the duties which our position impo- 
ses on us, and among the reforms which we have | 
attempted to realize, we find that this question is | 
one of those which must be dealt with before | 
any other, because it springs from the laws of 
humanity itself, and greatly concerns the digni- 
ty of the country. At the momentat which all 
Kurope testifies such great interest in the Prin- 
cipalities, and contemplates fixing their future 
destinies, it is the duty of our country, on its 
part, to take a step in advance. Many years 
have passed since slavery was abolished in all 
the civilized States of the old world ; the Mol- | 
do-Wallachian States have alone preserved this 
disgraceful vestige of barbarous society; in | 
these Principalities alone slavery forms part of 
the general social order. 








Such an anomaly nei- | devices. 


in it. 





THE UNITED STATES EXPEDITION TO JAPAN. 
(Coneluded from page 303 ) 

It was finally arranged with the Japanese of- 
ficials, that the President’s letter should be de- 
livered on Thursday morning, July 14, at the 
town of Gori-hama, two miles south of Uraga. 

The morning was heavy and dark before sun- 
rise, but soon afterwards cleared off brilliantly. 
As soon as the shore could be distinguished, it 
was seen that the principal battery on the prom- 
ontory of Uraga had been greatly amplified and 
adorned by screens of cotton canvass, in honor of 
the occasion. On the hill above, among the 
trees, there were two small forts, or rather pavil- 
ions, of the same material. The canvass was 
stretched along a row of stakes so as to form a 
species of panelling, on which the Imperial 
coat-of-arms was painted, alternating with other 
Behind the canvass we could see that 


ther ought to nor can any longer exist; such a/ numerous companies of soldiers were drawn up 


state of things is in opposition to the sacred 
dogmas of the Christian religion, to all the prin- 
ciples of humanity, and to the vital interests of 
the State; it is in fact the plague of society— 
aplague which we must not try to keep from ob- 
servation, as has hitherto been attempted—for 
it is impossible to hide it—but one which we 
must remedy as soon as possible. 

“Tn consequence, as a Prince and as a Chris- 
tian, consulting the dignity of the country and 
the sentiments of our own heart, we now call 
the serious attention of our Council to this im- 
portant question. We count on its active co- 


operation in aiding us to solve this matter in a’ stretching quite around the head of the bight. 


in different costume from that which they usually 
wore. Their arms were bare, the body covered 
with a short tunic of a dark-brown, blue, or pur- 
ple color, bound with a girdle at the waist. 
About eight o’clock the anchors were lifted, 
and the Susquehanna and Mississippi moved 
slowly down the bay. We soon saw two boats 
bearing the Government flag pulling abreast of 
us, but further in shore, and accompanied by 
four other boats with red banners, probably con- 
taining a military escort. As the bight opened 
behind the promontory, we saw a long line of 
canvass walls, covered with the Imperial crest, 
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In front were files of aliien, ciaiien cain 
less on the sandy beach. A ‘multitude of ban- 
ners of various brilliant colors gleamed in the 
sun. Near the centre of the crescent formed 
by the troops, were planted nine tall standards— 
four on one side and five on the other—from 
which broad scarlet pennons hung to the ground. 
In the rear of these, three new ‘pyramidal roofs 
showed that a house had been prepared expressly 
for the Commodore’s reception. On the right, 
upwards of fifty or sixty boats were drawn up 
in a line parallel to the beach, each having a red 
flag at its stern. From the head of the bighta 
narrow valley extended inland between luxuri- 
antly wooded hills. On the left side was a pie- 
turesque little town, the name of which the 
Japanese informed us, was Gori-hama. 
place was undoubtedly chosen, both on account 
of its remoteness from Uraga, which is a port 
of customs, and the facility which it afforded to 
the Japanese for the exhibition of a large mili- 
tary furee—a measure dictated alike by their 
native caution, and the love of display for which 
they are noted. 

An impromptu jetty composed of bags of 


sand, had been thrown up for the occasion near 


the centre of the crescent-shaped beach at the} 


head of the big 
command of 


ashore. 


cht. Capt. Buchanan, who had 


the party, was the first to leap 
The remaining boats crowded rapidly 


in beside the jetty, landed as many of their 
crews as had been detailed for the escort on 
shore, and then pulled off about fifty yards. 
The seamen and marines were formed into a line 
as soon as they were landed, and presented a 
compact and imposing file along the beach. In- 
cluding the officers, there were upwards of 320 
persons landed, while the Japanese troops 
amounted, as they themselves informed us, to 
five thousand. We had 112 marines, about 
120 seamen, 50 officers, and 30 or 40 musicians. 
About a hundred yards from the beach stood 
the foremost files of the Japanese, in somewhat 
loose and straggling order. Those in the front 
rank were armed with swords, spears and match- 
locks, and their uniform differed little from the 
usual Japanese costume. There were a number 
of horses, of a breed larger and much superior 
to the Chinese, and in the background we saw 
a body of cavalry. On the slope of the hill 
near the village, a great number of natives, 
many of whom were women, had collected, out 
of curiosity to witness the event. 

The house of reception was directly in front 
of the landing, but an intervening screen ren- 
dered a slight detour necessary in order to reach 
the entrance; and Maj. Zeilin made the most of 
this circumstance, in order to display our forces 
to the Japanese. There certainly was a marked 
contrast between the regular, compact files of our 
men, and their vigorous muscular figures, and 


the straggling ranks of the mild, effeminate- 
featured Japanese. 


The} 


REVIEW. 


Yezaimon and the Interpreter preceded us, in 
order to show the way. The distance from the 
jetty to the door of the building was so short, 
that little opportunity was given me for noticing 
minutely the appearance of the J: apanese, or the 
order of their array. The building into which 
the Commodore and suite were ushered was 
small, and appeared to have been erected in 
haste. The timbers were of pine wood, and 
numbered, as if they had been brought from 
some other place. The first apartment, which 
was about forty feet square, was of canvass, with 
an awning of the same, of a white ground, with 
the Imperial arms emblazoned on it in places. 
The floor wus covered with white cotton cloth, 
with a pathway of red felt, or some similar sub- 
stance, leading across the room to a raised inner 
apartment, which was wholly carpeted with it. 
This apartment, the front of which was entirely 
open, so that it corresponded precisely to the 
divan in Turkish houses, was hung with fine 
cloth, containing the Imperial arms, in white, 
on a ground of violet. On the right hand was 
a row of arm-chairs, sufficient in number for the 
Commodore and his staff, while on the opposite 
side sat the Prince who had been appointed to 
receive the President's letter, with another of- 
ficial of similar rank. Their names were given 
by the Interpreter as “ Tova Ipzu-No-Kami,” 
Toda, Prince of Idzu, and “I Ipo [wam1-No- 
Kamt,” Ido, Prince of Iwami. The Prince of 
Idzu was a man of about fifty, with mild, regular 
features, an ample brow, and an intelligent, re- 
flective expression. He was dressed with great 
richness, in heavy robes of silken tissue, wrought 
into elaborate ornaments with gold and silver 
thread. The Prince of Iwami was at least fifteen 
ycars older, and dressed with nearly equal splen- 
dor. His face was wrinkled with age, and ex- 
hibited neither the intelligence nor the benignity 
of his associate. They both rose and bowed 
gravely as the Commodore entered, but imme- 
diately resumed their seats, and remained as 
silent and passive as statues during the inter- 
view. 

At the head of the room was a large scarlet- 
lacquered box, with brazen feet, beside which 
Yezaimon and the Interpreter, Tatsonoske, knelt. 
The latter then asked whether the letters were 
ready to be delivered, stating that the Prince 
was ready to receive them. The boxes were 
brought in, opened, so that the writing and the 
heavy golden seals were displayed, and placed 
upon the scarlet chest. The Prince of lwami 
then handed to the Interpreter, who gave it to 
the Commodore, an official receipt, in Japanese, 
and at the same time the Interpreter added a 
Dutch translation. The Commodore remarked 
that he would sail in a few days for Loo-Choo 
and Canton, and if the Japanese Government 
wished to send any dispatches to those places he 
would be happy to take them. Without making 
any direct reply, the Interpreter asked: “When 
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will you come again? The Commeian an- 
swered, ‘‘As | suppose it will take some time to 
deliberate upon the letter of the President, I 
shall not wait now, but will return in a few 
months to receive the answer.” He also spoke 
of the revolution in Chioa, and the Interpreter 
asked the cause of it, without translating the 
communication to the Prince. He then inquired 
when the ships would return again, to which the 
Commodore replied that they would probably be 
there in April or May. “All four of them?” 
he asked. “ All of them,’’ answered the Com- 
modore, “and probably more. This is but a 
portion of the squadron.” No further conver- 
sation took place. The letters having been for- 
mally delivered and received, the Commodore 
took his leave, while the two Princes, who had 
fulfilled to the letter their instructions not to 
speak, rose and remained standing until he had 
retired from their presence. 

Yezaimon, Saboroske, and the two Interpre- 
ters attended the Commodore to the boat, and as 
the embarkation of the different boat’s crews oc- 
cupied some time, on account of the smallness 
of the jetty, several of the Japanese soldiers 
profited by the delay to come down and examine 
us more closely. Many of our men strayed 
along the beach, picking up shells and pebbles 
as mementoes of the visit. In less than twenty 
minutes, however, all were embarked, and we 
returned to the ships, accompanied by the two 
Japanese boats which had piloted us to the 
shore. Before twelve o’clock the anchors were 
lifted, and both vessels were under way on a 
cruise up the bay. 

Yezaimon, Saboroske, and the Interpreters, 
accepted an invitation to remain on board until 
we reached Uraga, and have their boats towed 
at our stern. This gave them a chance of see- 
ing the steam engine in operation, for which 
they had expressed a great desire. They were 
conducted over the ship and saw the engine from 
all points of view, betraying a great deal of cu- 
riosity in regard to its operation, but no fear. 
They even obtained a glimmering idea of the 
manner in which the steam acted, to set the 
enormous mass in motion. Tatsonoske asked if 
it was not the same machine, in a smaller com- 
pass, which we used on railroads. During their 
inspection of the ship they saw many things 
which must have been new and strange to them, 
but their composure and self-possession were not 
in the least disturbed. Notwithstanding the 
decks were crowded with officers and men, whose 
curiosity to see them was very great, they were 
to all appearance unconscious of it, and conducted 
themselves with as much ease and propriety as I 
ever saw among the most refined people. The 
complexion of these officers was a dark olive, 
but not too dark to allow a ruddy tinge on the 
lips and cheeks. Their eyes were somewhat 
larger, and not so obliquely set as those of the 
Chinese, their foreheads broader and more open, 
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wah a greater ‘facial ‘angie and the ex press ion of 
their faces de ‘noted a lively and active mind. 
Notwithstanding that spirit of « unning and se- 
cresy which, thre ugh the continual teachings of 
their government, has become almost a second 
nature to them, their faces were agreeable and 
expressive. Their motions and gestures were 
characterized by an unstudied grace, and it was 
the ananimous opinion of our officers that they 
were as perfect gentlemen as could be found in 
any part of the world. 

While going their rounds their swords were 
left in the cabin, and most of the officers made 
use of the opportunity to examine them. The 
steel was of admirable quality, and kept in good 
condition, although the shape of the blade was 
rather unwieldy, and the handle was without a 
guard. ‘The scabbards were made of shark-skin 
very handsomely polished. While in the cabin, 

globe was brought, and the position of the 
United States shown to the Japanese. Tatson- 
oske immediately pointed out Washington and 
New York, and seemed tolerably familiar with 
the geography of our country, as weil as that of 
Europe. He asked whether in America many 
of the roads were not cut through the mountains 
—evidently referring to railruads. Yezaimon 
expressed his desire to examine a revolver, sev- 
eral of which the Japanese had noticed in the 
officers’ belts. Commander Buchanan therefore 
fired off all the chambers of a genuine “ Colt,” 
from the quarter-deck, to his great astonishment. 
Before we had half gratified their curiosity 
(which the steam-whistle raised to the highest 
pitch,) we were off Uraga, and they were obliged 
to leave. 

As we moved out past the promontory of 
Uraga, the western shore opened on the left, 
showing a broad deep bay, embosomed by hills 
covered with the greenest and most luxuriant 
foliage, and with several large villages at their 
base. We approached within three miles of the 
eastern shore, which is loftier and wilder than 
the western, rising into a range of rugged moun- 
tains, which » howed no sij gns of habitation or 
cultivation. But the lower slopes, which undu- 
lated gently to the water, charmed me by the 
rich beauty of their scattered groves, and the 
green terraces and lawns into which centuries of 
patient cultivation had formed them. Outside 
of England there is nothing so green, so gardeu- 
like, so full of tranquil beauty. 

Toward evening we had another visit from 
Yezaimon, who had followed us from Uraga, 
with the intention of finding out what our mo- 
tives were in proceeding so far up the bay. 
Whatever objections he may have made, they 
did not appear to be effectual, for as long as we 
remained, the survey was prosecuted with great 
spirit and activity. On the following day (Fri- 
j day), I sieuts. Cooper, of the Susquehanna, Clitz, 


of the Mississippi, Goldsborough, of the Sarato- 


ga, and Mathews, of the Plymouth, sounded 
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around the islands and up the head of the bight, 
where they found a deep inlet, into which flowed 
a beautiful river. The banks were studded with 
villages, groves, and gardens, and the officers 
were enraptured with the beauty of the scenery. 
The natives of both sexes, old and young, came 
down the banks and saluted them in a friendly 
manner, bringing them cool spring-water to 
drink, and ripe peaches from their gardens. 
Yezaimon came again on Saturday morning, 
accompanied by both the Interpreters. This 
time they brought a number of presents, as 
souvenirs of our visit—consisting of lacquered 
eups, very light and elegant in form, brocade 
silks, richly wrought with gold and silver thread, 
tobacco pipes and pouches, and fans covered with | 
hideously distorted and lackadaisical pictures of 
Japanese ladies. The Commodore was willing 
to receive them, but insisted on giving some- 
thing in return. A selection of American man- | 
ufactures was made, which, with some maps, 
engravings, arms and other articles, formed a 
return more than equalin value. They refused | 
to take anything, affirming that it was forbidden 
by their laws, and would subject them to the | 
danger of losing their lives: besides, they de-| 
clared, the presents offered them were too val- 
uable to be accepted. They were each willing 
to receive some small articles, which could be | 
readily concealed about their persons, but were | 


positively informed that we could accept of 
nothing unless they took our gifts, with the ex- 
ception of the arms, which were removed, as | 
they stated that they could in no case give or| 


receive arms. When Yezaimon saw his presents 
about to be tumbled back into his boat, he yield- 
ed at once, choosing what he probably considered 
the least dangerous horn of the dilemma. 

In the afternoon they returned in the best 
possible humor, their course heving apparently 
been sanctioned by some higher authority on) 
shore. They brought off a quantity of fowls in | 
light wicker coops, and three or four thousand 
eggs in boxes, taking away in return a large case | 
of American garden-seeds. The interview lasted 
a considerable time, as they were socially dis- 
posed, and partook of refreshments, both solid 
and liquid. Tatsonoske stated, in a half-confi- 
dential way, that the letter of the President had 
been received at Yedo, and that if the transla- 
tion which they had already obtained through 
the Dutch corresponded with the original, the 
Government would be disposed to regard it very 
favorably. He also hinted that Yezaimon would 
shortly be promoted toa much higher rank. The 
latter was exceedingly jovial, and stated, by an 
expressive pantomime, that he wculd shed tears 
on the departure of the squadron. It was dusk 
when the boat pulled off, and the shadows of the 
wooded hills, lengthening over the water, soon 
hid from sight the last glimpse of our Japanese 
friends. 

On Sunday morning, the 17th, we hove anchor 
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and started for Loo-Choo, having in the space 


of ten days accomplished more than any other 
nation had been able to effect for the last two 
centuries. The universal feeling on board was 
one of honest pride and, exultation. Knowing 
the cunning and duplicity of the people with 
whom we had to deal, it was a satisfaction 
to find all their arts of diplomacy completely 
shattered by the simple, straightforward, reso- 
lute course adopted by Commodore Perry. 
Nothing could have been better managed, from 
first to last; and I have reason to know that 
the final success of the Expedition was owing 
to no fortunate combination of circumstances, 
but wholly to the prudent and sagacious plan 
pre-arranged by its Commander. 

The day of our departure was clear and warm, 
and the morning light fell softly on the verdu- 
rous shores, as we passed the promontory of 
Uraga. The soldiers were all gathered on the 


| terraces in front of the batteries, to see us pass. 


The Mississippi kept such a station on our port 
quarter, that from the shore she would appear 
as far behind the Saratoga, as that vessel from 
the Susquehanna ; and the sight of four great 
war-ships, with all sails furled and yards squared, 
keeping equi-distant from each other to a hair’s 
breadth, yet moving through the water at the 
rate of eight or nine knots, must have struck 
the Japanese as almost miraculous. The day 
was so clear that the inhabitants of both shores 
had an excellent opportunity of seeing the per- 
formance of the vessels, and we soon found that 
the news of our departure had preceded us. As 
we drew abreast of Cape Sagami, and made 
down the centre of the bay, keeping much nearer 
the eastern shore than on our entrance, we found 
the water covered with boats, which had brought 
out loads of the Japanese to get a nearer view. 
The bay was sprinkled with them, far and near, 
and at a moderate calculation, I should say there 
were at least five hundred. Some of them were 
so curious as to approach within four or five hun. 
dred yards, when the men lay on their oars, and 
remained standing motionless until long after we 
had passed. I caught a parting glimpse of the 
cone of Fusi-Yamma through the rifts of a pile 
of fleecy clouds, high over the head of the Bay 
of Kowadzu. 


Nors.—The result of the Expedition to Japan is 
now known all over the world. Commodore Perryre- 
turned to the Bay of Yedo in February, 1854, his 
squadron augmented by the steam-friga'e Powhatan, 
the sloops-of-war Macedonian and Vandalia, and the 
store-ships Lezington and Southampton. He anchored 
before Kanagawa, a remote suburb of Yedo, and after 
various interviews with a Council of five Princes of 
the Empire, appointed to confer with him, concluded a 
treaty of amity and commerce between the United 
States and Japan, at the village of Yoko-hama, near 
Kanagawa, in the beginning of April. By this treaty 
the ports of Simoda in Niphon (about 120 miles 
from Yedo), Hakodadi in the island of Jesso, and 
Napa-Kiang in Loo-Choo, are opened to American 
vessels for the purposes of trade. The squadron visited 





both the former ports, and the officers of the Expedi- 
tion were allowed perfect liberty to go on shore, min- 
gle freely with the inhabitants, and make excursions 
inland to the distance of twenty miles. The success 
of the negotiations was as complete, in fact, as the 
most sanguine friend of the undertaking could bave 
desired, and reflects great honor on the skill and pru- 
dence which marked the course of Commodore Perry. 
As wy connection with the Expedition ceased after our 
return to China, I shall not attempt a history of its 
second and far more interesting campaiga—a complete 
account of which the public will soon possess in the 
national work now being published under the super- 
vision of Commodore Perry. 


ESTIMATE OF THE AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
OF THE UNITED STATES FOR 1855. 


The editors of the National Intelligencer 
have been obligingly furnished from the Patent 
Office with the subjoined interesting approxi- 
mate of the Agricultural Products of the Uni- 
ted States for the year 1855, made up from the 
most authentic accessible data by De J. Browne, 
Esq., the efficient Superintendent of the Agri- 
cultural Division of the Bureau. It may be 
here staied that if there be any error in the es- 
timate, it is in falling below rather than above 
the truth, either in the quantity or value of the 
products : 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 
Valuation. 
600,000,000 
165,000,000 
14.000 000, 
6,600,000 
Oats 170,000,000 
Buckwheat 10,000,000 
Potatoes (al! sorts) 110 000 000 
Flaxseed 58,000 
Beans and Peas 9,500 000 
Clover and grass seed 1,000,000 
Rice 250 000,000 
Sugar (cane) 505.000 .000 
Sugar (maple) 34,000,000 
Molasses 14,000,000 
Wine 2.500,000 
Hops 3,500,000 
Orchard products 
Garden products 
Tobacco 
Cotton 
Hem 
Flax ; 
Hay and fodder 
Pasturage 


Total value 


bush at 60 c. $360,000,000 
bush at $1.50. 247,500,000 
bush. at $i 14,000,000 
bush. at 90c 5,940,000 
bush. at 40c 
bush at 50c 
bush at 37ic 
bush. at $1 25 
bush. at $2 
bush. at $3 

p unds at 4c 
pounds at 7c 
pounds at 8c 
gallons at 30c 
gallons at $1 
pounas at 15c 


Indian Corn 
Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 


5,000,000 
41,250,000 
72,500 


3,000,000 
10,000,000 
35,350,000 

2,720,000 

4,200 000 

2.500 000 

525,000 
25,000,000 
50,000,000 
19 000,000 

136,000,000 
3,450,000 
80,000 
160,00.0000 
143,000,000 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS "AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS, 
Valuation 
21 000,000 at $20 each 


190,000,000 

1 700,000,000 
34,500 
800,000 
16,000 000 


pounds at 10c 
pounds at 8c 
tons at $100 
pounds at lUc 
tons ut $10 


Horned Cattle 

Horses, asses, and 
mu'es 

Sheep 

Swine 

Poultry 

Slaughtered anima's 

Butter & Cheese 

Milk (exclusive of 
that used for but 
ter and eheese.) 1,000,000,000 gallons at 10c 100,000,000 

Wool 60,000 000 pounds at 35c 21,000,100 

Beeswax & Honey 16000,000 pounds atl5e 2,400,000 

Silk cocoons 5,000 pounds at $1 5,000 


420,000 000 


5,100,000 at 60 each 
23.500.000 at 2 each 
32,000,000 at 5 each 


306,000,0.)0 
47 000,000 
160,000,000 
20,000,000 
200,000,000 


500,000,000 pounds atI5c 75,000,000 


Our verp manner isa thing of importance. 
A kind no is often more agreeable than a rough 
yes. 
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68,000,000 ! 


19.000,000 | 


Tota! value, | 


AN EARTHQUAKE OR TWO. 
(Concluded from page 296.) 

Attempts have been made to evolve a formula 
from the movement of the earthquake. But on 
a close examination, this has always been aban- 
doned as impossible. The ordinary movement 
of earthquakes is horizontal. It has been com- 
pared by Mr. Mitchell to the wave which is pro- 
duced in a carpet when it is held at the four 
corners and shaken at either end; the shake 
admits beneath the carpet a certain volume of 
air, which travels without material loss of bulk 
across the whole expanse of the carpet, and es- 
capes at the further extremity. In like man- 
ner, says Mr. Mitchell, the elastic gas which 
rushes through the subterranean cavity raises a 
wave in the surface of the earth, and carries it 
along till it subsides, is absorbed, or escapes. 

| Of the height of this earth-wave we can form 
no accurate idea. During the earthquakes on 
the Mississippi, credible persons affirmed that 
the trees had been swayed from side to side, 
like a ship in a heavy sea, till their topmost 
branches touched the ground, first on one side, 
then on the other. This would suppose a wave 
|of many feet in height. Observers in Quito 
estimated the height of their horizontal wave at 
eight inches only. The sea-wave, which follows 
| or accompanies the earth-wave, has been known 
to vary from ten to fifty feet in height. 

But besides the horizontal movements, earth- 
quakes often proceed in a vertical and rotatory 
direction. A lady, writing of a late earthquake 
in Chili, described her sensations as “feeling as 
if she was jumped up and down several inches 
at a time.”” The changes which earthquakes 
have effected in the level of the earth at various 
places—as in Chili and Calabria—confirm this 
impression. Humboldt calls it the “mine-like 
movement,” comparing it to the explosion of a 
mine charged with gunpowder. The rotatory 
movement is perfectly established by the ruins of 
monuments destroyed by earthquakes in Calabria 
and South America. After the earthquake of 
1783 in Calabria, columns composed of blocks 
of stone were found twisted round, the blocks, 
which had formerly been placed squarely one 
| upon another, being left at all sorts of angles to 
each other. The same phenomenon is constant- 
| ly presented by the furniture in a room. A sofa 

will be whirled round and left fronting the wall. 

At Caracas, some of the chimneys were turned 

round. Howsuch a movement can be imparted 
' to loose objects—and especially how stones and 
bricks cemented together by mortar can be made 
tospin round independently of each other—is not 
easily understood. 

The astonishing rapidity of the earth-wave is 
doubtless the cause of these strange evolutions. 
According to the records of earthquakes, twenty 
miles a minute is no unusual speed for the wave. 
The earthquakes observed in this part of the 
| world have moved more slowly; that which oc- 
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curred at Simoda in Sepus last December crossed 
the Pacific ocean at the rate of seven to eight 
miles a minute. But earthquakes have been 


and Illinois are said to have been only visited 
once; and Alabama, Wisconsin, lowa, In- 
diana, Michigan, and New Jersey not at all. 


the shock of 22d January, 1855, is said to have 
been felt simu/taneously at Constantinople in 
Turkey, at Newburyport, Massachusetts, and in 
New Zealand. If we are to suppose that these 
shocks were one and the same, the earth-wave 
must have traveled thousands of miles in a 
second. 


lance of observers in the former States and their 
negligence in the latter. It is hardly necessary 
to remind the American reader that none of these 
shocks were serious. 

Abroad, the earthquakes of the past year or 
two have been unusually disastrous. They will 
be known in Central America as the years of 

One of the most curious experiments that | earthquakes. On 15th July, 1853, a shock 
have been made with a view to discover the cause | partly destroyed the city of Cumana, which is 
of earthquakes is that of Mr. Meriam. He con- | said to have been the oldest cityin America. On 
nects them with local atmospherical phenomena, | the 19th a second shock, more violent than the 
and is endeavoring to deduce a law of relative | first, completed its destruction; and a succession 
attraction or influence between the two. Expe-|of shocks during the whole month of August 
rience has taught him that whenever what he | and part of September baffled every attempt to 
terms an ‘‘equilibriation of temperature” takes | repair the havoe wrought by the former ones. 
place here—that is to say, whenever the tempera- | In April, 1854, shocks were felt at San Salva- 
ture does not vary two degrees for a period of | | dor. They increased i in violence till the night 
seven hours—an earthquake i is indicated. When- | of Sunday 16th, when a single earth-wave de- 
ever this equilibriation occurs, therefore, he notes | stroyed the whole city, and buried over a hun- 
the indication in his record-book : and in a sur. | dred persons in the ruins. 
prising number of cases it has been verified. One| The story of San Salvador is one of the most 
of the most striking of these occurred last De- | striking in the history of earthquakes. The city 
cember. On the 24th Mr. Meriam wrote to the | was built in 1528, nearly a hundred years before 
Journulof Commerce, that from his observations | New York; it was accounted one of the finest 
he had reason to believe that a severe earthquake | sites in the country. Kecent travelers describe 
had taken place in the East Indies the day be-|it asa paradise. Nestled behind cactus hedges, 
fore; and sure enough, it was on that very day | and shaded overhead by thick groves of orange 
that Simoda was so nearly destroyed. He does | and palm trees, the houses of the inhabitants 
not, we believe, hazard any philosophical theory | were secure from the fierce tropical sun, while 
to account for this coincidence. their elevation—they were 2000 feet above the 

All the world is subject more or less to earth- | sea—insured them a regular night breeze. The 
quakes. In this country the convulsions at New | loveliness of the scenery, with its deep-green 
Madrid in 1811 and 1812, which were felt from | background of plaintain, loaded with golden 
the Valley of the Mississippi to the sea-coast, | fruit, and yet farther back the grand mountain 
are the most severe examples <f the phenomenon | line, with the majestic voleano of St. Salvador 
of which we have any record ; but slight vibra- | reposing massively against the sky—the delight- 
tions are of constant occurrence. Newburyport, | ful country paths, completely covered in by in- 
Massachusetts, has been visited by several hun- | tertwined foliage—the pretty red-roofed cottages, 
dred distinct shocks: at New Orleans there is no | built low and solidly for fear of earthquakes— 
record of an earthquake ever having been felt. | compose a picture oftener dreamed of than seen. 
The Indians told Dr. Mather that they expected | Of earthquakes it had known several, but having 
an earthquake every quarter of a century. The | always withstood their shocks without material 
colonial records mention five ‘great earth- | injury, the inhabitants thought of them without 
quakes,” viz., in 1638, 1663, 1668, 1727, and | uneasiness. Such was the city which ceased to 
1755 ; besides several minor shocks, of which | exist in April, 1854. When the earthquake 
there were an abundance between 1660 and 1669, | commenced, the springs dried up, and the people 
vastly to the terror of the superstitious New | and cattle, half choked with dust, could not pro- 
Englanders. Nowadays we record these matters | cure a drop of water. The strongest walls, five 
more carefully. Thus we find that between | or six feet thick, crumbled to the ground. In 
1st January, 1852, and 16th June, 1855, no less | view of this proof of the increased violence of 
than eighty-four shocks of earthquake were ex- | earthquakes, and the example of the Guatema- 
perienced in the United States, exclusive of |lans, who abandoned their old capital, Antigua, 
some forty to fifty which were felt in California. | in 1773, in consequence of a violent earthquake, 
Of the Atlantic States, Virginia and Georgia | the people of San Salvador determined to choose 
appear the most frequently favored by earth- | a new site for the city they were to build. It 
quakes ; in the period mentioned eight were felt | would seem as though nature intended to 
in each. New York and New Hampshire come | efface all the landmarks of the early Spanish 
next with seven apiece. Louisiana, North Car- | settlers. 
olina, South Carolina, Arkansas, Connecticut,! Throughout Central America and Mexico the 


noted whose speed defied all calculation. Thus But-the difference is probably due to the vigi- 
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earth quaked all summer, doing more or less 
injury in the cities. Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
and the Southern Mexican States, suffered con- 
siderably, and the inhabitants spent a summer 
of fearful anxiety. The convulsion appears to 
have culminated in the revival of activity in 
the extinct volcano of Zacana, in Guatemala, 
on lzth January, 1855. In a more romantic 
age, poets would have feigned that the Spanish 
races were being punished by Fate for their un- 
grateful misuse of the blessings of political lib- 
erty. 

We, who hardly notice the slight vibrations 
which are called earthquakes in these latitudes, 
can form but a very imperfect idea of the sensa- 
tions to which a Southern convulsion of the 
earth rise. Travelers say that nothing 
can be compared to the impression which the first 
earthquake produces on the mind. “ It is not,”’ 
says Humboldt, “the result of a recollection of 
those fearful pictures of devastation presented to 
our fancy by the historical narratives of the past, 
but is rather due to the sudden revelation of the 
delusive nature of the inherent faith by which 
we had clung to the belief in the immobility of 
the solid parts of the earth. Weare accustomed 
from early childhood to draw a contrast between 
the mobility of water and the immobility of the 
soil on which we tread ; and this feeling is con- 
firmed by the evidence of our senses. When, 
therefore, we suddenly feel the ground move be- 
neath us, a mysterious and natural force, with 
which we are previously unacquainted, is re- 
vealed to us as an active disturbance of stability. 
A moment destroys the illusion of a whole life ; 
our deceptive faith in the repose of nature van- 
ishes, and we feel transported, as it were, into 
a realm of unknown destructive forces. Kvery 
sound—the faintest motion in the air—arrests 
our attention, and we no longer trust the ground 
on which we stand. Animals, especially dogs 
and swine, participate in the same anxious dis- 
quietude ; and even the crocodiles of the Orinoco, 
which are at other times as dumb as our little 
lizards, leave the trembling bed of the river, 
and run with loud cries into the adjoining 
forests.” 

The premonitory noise is peculiarly terrifying 
In Mexico they call it ‘‘ bramidos y truenos sub- 
terraneos ;” and at the sound all nature trembles 
with fright. An observer in Chili has left us a 
vivid picture of the dismay caused by a severe 
shock. ‘A herd of several hundred black cat- 
tle swept by from seaward, and rushed toward 
the hills with horrible moanings. The horses 
also, goaded to madness by insupportable ter- 
rors, burst their bridles and fled after thecattle, 
snorting as they went; while their owners heed- 
ed not the probable loss of their property, which 
at another time would have driven them half 
crazy. The bellowing of the cattle as they 
rushed through the trees, the clattering of the 
horses’ hoofs up the hillside, the shrieks of the 
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women, the groans of the men, and the discord- 
ant notes of the wild birds, which began to add 
their sounds of terror to the din, all created a 
scene of horror not easily to be forgotten.’’ 

The shock occasionally produces fine moral ef- 
fects among the superstitious Spaniards. At Ca- 
racas, after the earthquake, “ marriages were con- 
tracted between persons who for many years had 
neglected to sanction their union by sacerdotal 
blessing. Children found parents in persons who 
till then had disavowed them; restitution was 
promised by individuals who had never been ac- 
cused of theft; and families who had been at 
enmity, were reconciled by the common evil.” 
The lesson has been as fruitful of profit in Quito. 
But this is by no means invariably the case. We 
have seen how the Marquis of Pombal was 
obliged to girdle Lisbon with gibbets to check 
the robberies which followed the great earth- 
quake. In Calabria, in 1783, Sir William Ham- 
ilton states that the peasants fell to robbing with 
such fury that they did not even wait till the 
earthquake had leveled the houses, but rushed 
into the rooms in anticipation of the shock, and 
stripped them of their contents. Fear is, after 
all,a sorry teacher. When a ship strikesa rock, 
some fall to praying, certainly, who perhaps 
never prayed before ; but full as many make for 
the spirit-room.—Harper’s Mayazine. 


THOUGHTS IN A NIGHT OF SORROW. 

“Por our light afflictions, which are but for a moment, work 
out for us a far more exceeding weight of glory.” 

** These light afflictions !’—must I then resign 

The name of mighty woe for grief like mine? 

I paused & moment, for my anxious heart, 

Seemed from its long-worn burden loth to part. 

Then I remembered days and nights of woe, 

Whose secret bitterness no friend might know ; 

I thought of fond affections vainly nursed, 

Of hopes that rose and glittered but to burst; 

Of secret struggles with unconquered sin! 

Of all the mighty wartare yet within! 


“ But for a moment!” sorrow seemed to stay, 
Through many a weary hour and livelong day ; 
Each opeoing month renewed the secret tear, 
And memory claimed it each revolving year. 


“ Bat for a moment!” could! read aright? 

And must I reckon these afflictions light ? 

I looked again—and lo! before my sight, 

There lay in visions stretched the land of light! 
There were the living s'reams! [heard them roll, 
And softest gladness gushed across my soul ; 

I heard the ransomed wake their golden lyres, 
And living music breathed from all their wires. 

I would bave learned their praise, but ’tis not given 
To mortal ears to catch the notes from beaven. 
High on those hills I saw the rainbow zone 
That girds with circling light the golden Throne. 
I gazed intensely, but my feeble sight 

Was dimmed and dazzed by such cleudiess light; 
For I am weak, and may not vainly dare, 

That far exceeding weight of joy to share. 

Oh! ’twas not fleeting! for no changefal day 
Marked how those blessed periods stole away. 
The love, the joy, the praise would never cease, 
Where every echo bymned eternal peace! 

Then I returned to weigh my griefs azain 

With that unbounded glory—Oh! 't were vain. 
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I might compare a bubble with a sphere, 

A heaving ocean with a trembling fear. 

Yes! 1 can reckon earthly things like thes, 

But not my fleeting woe with endless bliss! 

Yet “ crushed before the moth,” | seek relief 

Beneath the migbty woe of present grief. 

My pitying Saviour! sympathy like thine, 

Distils its healing balm with power divine. 

The depths of human woe to Thee are known, 

And Thou cans’t pity—tears were once thine own. 

Ob! leave me not to sink im faithless fear— 

Let me Thy gentle voice in whispers hear ; 

Those hills of light are now Thy own abode ; 

Thy faithful band has marked the upward road. 

Lead me, and when my thankful voice I raise, 

The first glad anthems of unfaltering praise, 

I'll own the love that could such plans employ, 

And work from “light afflictions” endless joy | 
(Mrs.) Parsons. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien IntTELLIGENce.—Count Nesselrode has 
issued a circular to the Russian representatives at | 
foreign Courts, stating that Russia will accept the 
third point, relative to the neutrality of the Black 
Sea, provided no vessels of war shall be admitted 
there except those of Russia and Turkey, and 
that the number shall be arranged by special treaty 
between those two Powers alone. The Allies re- 
jectthis interpretation. Count Esterhazy has laid 
the propositions of Austria before the Russian 
cabinet. Three weeks are allowed for an answer. 
Russia is expected to refuse her assent to the ces- 
sion of territory atthe mouth of the Danube. On 
the whole, the prospect of a successful termina- 
tion of the negotiations appears very doubtful. 

Sweden appears to be preparing for military | 
measures, and it is supposed will take the field in 
the spring. Denmark consents to the establishment | 
of depots for the English fleet at Kiel. In Russia, 
active preparations are making for fortifying Mos- 
cow and St. Petersburgh. 

The latest accounts from the Crimea state that | 
the Russian troops had been reinforced, and that 
Jarge bodies of them were marching from the Cri- | 
mea to Besserabia, but without abandoning the | 
former position. English gun-boats were destroy- | 
ing the Russian fisheries in the Sea of Azoff. Se- 
vere storms had occurred. 

Omar Pasha had returned to Beokoum Kaleh, 
renouncing his intention of attacking Kutais. 

The Czar has issued a decree conferring on pea- 
sants the right to possess landed property in Po- 
land. Personal serfdom is to be replaced by an- 
nual payment. Three years are allowed for the 
execution of the decree. 

In consequence of recent postal arrangements 
between England and France, news papersare 
now delivered in Paris free of cost, whether com- 
ing only from Great Britain or via Great Britain 
from America. 


Inpta.—Martial law has been declared in the 
Santal district. The insurrection is not suppressed, 
but is not considered dangerous. 


Sourn America.—The Peruvian government 
has entered into a contract with a German for col- 
onizing the region of the Amazon and its tributa- 
ries. at the foot of the Andes, with 10,000 robust 
emigrants of the Roman Catholic faith. The gov- 
ernment is to pay the cost of transportation, which 
they are to refund at the end of five years, pay- 
ing a moderate interest in the meantime. 


CentraL America —Walker’s party is said to 
have received considerable accessions, both from 
California and the Atlantic States, Carrera, the 
President of Guatemala, is preparing to attack 
him: Kinney’s election as Governor ot San Juan 
was defeated by the exertions of the English, and 
at the last accounts, only six men remained with 
him, the others having joined Walker, but with 
the understanding that they would return to him 
when called for. He is also destitate of money, 

Arnica —The inhabitants of some of the Cupe 
de Verde islands are reported by the officers of a 
U.S. vessel just returned thence, to be in a siate 
of starvation. For want of other provisions, they 
were killing and eating their donkeys, &c. , 

West |nores.—The report that the Emperor ot 
Hayti had withdrawn fiom the Dominican Republic 
in consequence of the intervention of the French, is 
contradicted. The last accounts contain a state- 
ment that a batile had taken place, in which the 
Haytiens were completely defeated, 

Domestic.— From Kansas we have reports of a 
conflict having taken place at Easton, probably 
growing out of the Free Siate election of the 15ih 
inst., and that several lives were lost. 

A colony of Poles have purchased 2000 acres of 
land on San Antonio river, Texas, and are about to 
settle there. 

A new line of steamships has been established 
to run between New York and Autwerp. It is 
projected and sustained by the Belgian goveru- 
ment, and aided by the funds of the Rothschilds, 
and is to consist of five ships, the first of which 


| was expected to leave Antwerp on the 29th alt. 


The Mexican government has made a forma! 
demand upon the United States for indemnity for 
tke destruction of the town of Piedras Negras by 
the Texan Rangers, last autumn. It also asks pro- 
tection against similar invasions in future. 

PennsyLvaNia Lecistaturre.—The business 
transacted has not been of general interest. A 
number of petitions for, and remoustrances against, 
the repeal of the restraining liquor law, have been 
presented. - The bill for that purpose, introduced 
into the House of Representatives, has been de- 
bated, but no decisive action had been taken upon 
it up to the 22nd inst 

Concress.—In the Senate, a resolution was 
passed on the 17th, requesting the Fresident to 
communicate to that body all the instructions in 
relation to Central American affairs not previously 
furnished, and also the adjudication of the Ameri- 
can Commissoners in Paris, respecting French spo- 
liations on American commerce. On the 21st, the 
action of the Navy Board was discussed. 

No Speaker had been elected in the House when 
our paper went to press, and neither party showed 
any indication of giving way. Several ineflectaal 
propositions have been made to adopt the plurality 
rule, and some attempts to pass resolutions making 
particular individuals Speaker, have also failed. On 
the 19th, a resolation was adopted, torbidding for 
one week, all debate except by unanimous con- 
seit, unless a Speaker were sooner chosen. On 
the 22nd, a resolution was offered, that the candi- 
date receiving the highest number of votes from a 
gor of members should be Speaker, provided. 
that the successful candidate and those others who 
had more than 25 votes, should have the appoint- 
ment of the standing committees in proportion to 
the number of votes received by each. [i was laid 
on the table. 
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